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Approach to the Review 

This literature review is specifically interested in empirical research address- 
ing the relationship between adolescent participation in extracurricular activities 
and adult political engagement. Relevant research is found in political science, 
psychology, education and sociology. In order to capture the literature most di- 
rectly related to the main question we screened known research, searched biblio- 
graphic references, reviewed databases including major social science fields and 
searched for the work of authors with a history of working on this question. In ad- 
dition, we reviewed the following journals manually, going back at least thirty 
years wherever possible: American Political Science Review, Social Science Quar- 
terly and American Political Science Review. We reviewed the indexes for several 
other relevant journals. 

There have been two challenges to finding the relevant literature. First, 
much of the relevant literature is either quite dated or very new. Some is thirty to 
forty years old now, making it harder to track down and occasionally less relevant 
(for example some of the early findings relative to gender are quite out of date). 

A significant quantity of research has been completed in the last five years but 
most is unpublished. As a result, a handful of recent unpublished conference pa- 
pers constitute an important part of this review. Second, participation in adoles- 
cent extracurricular activities will occasionally show up as a control variable in a 
political participation or civic education study that at first glance appears to be un- 
related. Given the volume of such work, finding these smaller bits of relevant re- 
search has been the proverbial needle in the haystack search. Because of these 
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factors, the much older or very recent dates of some research, and the obscure 
nature of some of the appropriate research, I am not 100% confident that we have 
captured every piece of potentially relevant work; I am comfortable that we have 
the majority of the work that most directly addresses the specific question. 

The question of interest examines activities at two points in life, extracur- 
ricular activities during adolescence and political participation during adulthood. 
Both points require definition. Research on adolescent community service and ser- 
vice learning has been reviewed comprehensively elsewhere (see Perry and Katula 
2001) and is not included here. Literature on volunteering that did not specifically 
included political volunteering was deemed to broad to be helpful for this review. 
Research that focused on sports as a form of extracurricular participation is the 
subject of a separate literature review and was excluded from this review unless 
sports participation was subsumed under a broad extracurricular participation la- 
bel. For adults, our interest is in the behaviors associated with political participa- 
tion. As a result, research exploring political attitudes is considered tangential and 
research about behaviors (such as volunteering) that did not clearly include some 
form of political participation was excluded. 

Some clarification of terminology used here is also important at this point. 
The terms political engagement and political participation are used interchangeably 
throughout the paper. Civic engagement or civic participation is used when politi- 
cal activities are included along with other community-based activities. 
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Background on the Question 

Individuals, organizations and institutions are increasingly expressing con- 
cern about reported declines in civic and political engagement on the part of 
Americans. In widely cited work, Putnam (1995 and 2000) traces decline in a va- 
riety of measures of political engagement including voting, serving as an officer or 
member of a local organization, attending community meetings and writing letters 
to elected officials; participation in these activities has declined between 10 per- 
cent and 42 percent over the past twenty to thirty years. Although academics do 
not universally agree on the source, extent, or severity of the decline (see among 
others Ladd 1998; Schudson 1998), most concur that active political engagement 
on the part of citizens in democratic societies is desirable. 

Income and education consistently play the most significant roles in predict- 
ing political participation, with higher levels of engagement associated with indi- 
viduals whose parents had higher levels of income and education or who have 
achieved higher levels of income and education themselves (Verba, Schlozman 
and Brady 1995). Higher education levels are also consistently associated with 
higher incomes. As a result, one would hope that the increased levels of education 
attainment over the past several decades would result in increased civic engage- 
ment. Putnam (2000) found the opposite; that even as education levels have 
risen, participation has declined. Galston (2001) observes a similar phenomenon 
in the relationship between education levels and political knowledge; education 
levels have increased as political knowledge has decreased. 

After the importance of income and education, researchers have generally 
understood that there was a relationship between participation in extracurricular 
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activities during adolescence and adult political and civic participation. Recent 
years have brought an increase in research on the role of involvement in organiza- 
tions as a pathway to civic engagement but the interest is not new. Socialization 
researchers were interested in adolescents during the 1950's but in the 1960's and 
1970's they turned their attention to adult political behaviors, leaving aside the 
question of political socialization during adolescence. By 1977, Niemi and Sobi- 
eszek explicitly urged colleagues to return to exploration of pre-adult periods and 
their role in political socialization. Three important political socialization studies 
appeared in the 1980's but the majority of relevant work appeared in the educa- 
tion literature, addressing political socialization impacts only tangentially. 

Finally, in the late 1990's researchers interested in civic engagement re- 
turned to the questions of adolescent political socialization and in the past 3 years 
alone, five studies have been reported (Conway and Damico 2001; Jennings and 
Stoker 2001; Keeter, Andolina, Jenkins and Zukin 2002; Kirlin 2001; Stolle and 
Hooghe 2002). While the early work identified the relationship between adoles- 
cent extracurricular participation and adult political participation, more recent work 
has begun to explore the reasons for the relationship. 

What the literature savs 

The volume of directly relevant research is relatively small. Approximately 
thirty studies can be considered potentially relevant; only eleven empirical studies 
address the question explicitly and, of those, only six have been published in aca- 
demic journals or books. Four unpublished papers given at the American Political 
Science Conference (Conway and Damico 2002; Jennings and Stoker 2001; Kirlin 
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2001; Stolle and Hooghe 2002) are included as is a study conducted for the United 
States Department of Agriculture (Laedwig and Thomas 1987). 

Table 1 details the findings of relevant research. The table places research 
with findings directly related to the question at the beginning of the table, organ- 
ized by year of publication. Following this are the studies with relevant findings 
that must be considered somewhat tangential to the central question, usually be- 
cause they address only one of the time periods of interest or do not disaggregate 
political participation in a way that is useful for this review. Many of the studies in 
the second group are important for future research. These are also sorted by 
year. Full citations for all items in the table are found in the bibliography. 



Table 1. Research related to Adolescent Extracurricular Activities and Adult Political Participation 
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ings. First, there is a strong correlation between adolescent extracurricular partici- 
pation and adult political and civic behaviors. Second, when controlling for type of 
organization, adolescent participation in instrumental organizations is correlated 
with later political and civic participation while adolescent participation in expres- 
sive organizations is not. Third, although most adolescent members of extracur- 
ricular groups come from higher SES families, extracurricular participants who do 
not come from high SES families have similar adult political and civic engagement 
patterns. Finally, research utilizing path analysis and/or longitudinal panel data is 
proving to be the most powerful for explaining the complex set of forces that 
shape politically active adults. 

Of the eleven empirical studies that address the relationship between ado- 
lescent extracurricular participation and adult political participation, eight find posi- 
tive correlations with extracurricular participation. (Sample sizes are quite large 
for all studies although other methodological issues exist and are discussed later in 
this review.) Results for the eight studies with positive findings are consistently 
strong on the fundamental relationship between adolescent and adult participation. 
Two studies are quite similar, attributing .17 (Beck and Jennings 1982) and .19 
(Verba, Schlozman and Brady 1995) of the direct effect of adult political participa- 
tion to adolescent extracurricular participation. The remaining studies do not sug- 
gest causation but strongly support a correlation. Stolle and Flooghe (2002) re- 
ported that 43% of individuals active in an adult political organization were mem- 
bers of youth political organizations. 

Laedwig and Thomas (1987) found that national participants in 4-FI clubs or 
other extracurricular organizations are statistically significantly more likely to be 
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members or leaders in political organizations and committees concerned with com- 
munity affairs as adults, than non-participants (Laedwig and Thomas 1987). An- 
other study compared participants in the California YMCA Youth & Government 
program to the general United States population (Kirlin 2001). This study found 
participants to be statistically significantly more active than the general US popula- 
tion on the following nine self-reported participation measures: registering to vote, 
voting, contacting elected officials, making campaign contributions, volunteering 
for a political campaign, protesting or marching, attending a meeting of a local 
board of council, working informally with others on a community issue and being a 
member of a board or commission. The one study that does not find a relationship 
does not specify what is included as "high school activity" and is limited to impacts 
on habitual voting during adulthood (Plutzer 2002). Despite the Plutzer (2002) 
finding, the fundamental relationship between adolescent extracurricular participa- 
tion and adult political and civic engagement appears to be well established. 

As a side note, two studies that are occasionally referred to as evidence that 
adolescent extracurricular participation is related to adult civic engagement actu- 
ally frame the question a bit differently. Beane, Turner, Jones and Lipka (1981) 
do not disaggregate adult political participation from other forms of organizational 
participation. In addition, the study uses participation in a community service pro- 
ject as it's gauge of adolescent extracurricular participation and is more appropri- 
ately considered with that body of literature. Otto (1976), also cited, finds a posi- 
tive relationship between extracurricular activities and adult educational/ 
occupational aspirations but does not address adult political participation. 
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A second consistent finding is the distinction between the impacts of instru- 
mental and expressive organizations. Instrumental organizations, those with a 
collective goal beyond individual participation, have stronger linkages to political 
participation than expressive organizations. Instrumental organizations are usu- 
ally defined to include student government, newspaper, yearbook, political clubs, 
debate, community organizations, and vocational clubs. Expressive activities gen- 
erally include athletics, cheerleading, band and orchestra, chorus and hobby clubs. 
Rogers, Bultena and Barb's (1975) findings that adults involved in instrumental 
organizations are more involved in political activities than adults involved in ex- 
pressive organizations has been replicated for participants in youth organizations 
by Hanks (1981), Glanville (1999) and Conway and Damico (2001). Several re- 
searchers believe this is suggestive of the skills or habits acquired through partici- 
pation in organizations that require interaction, cooperation and collective decision 
making to achieve a shared goal (Kirlin 2002; Verba, Schlozman and Brady 1995; 
Youniss, McClellan and Yates 1997). Warren (2001) suggests that organizations 
vary in their effectiveness at teaching skills based on ease of entry and exit from 
the organization, whether members have an active voice in the organization and 
whether the organization is created specifically as oppositional force to an issue or 
group. Ultimately, the question of why there is a difference between instrumental 
and expressive organizations remains unanswered. 

Third, despite the concentration of adolescents from high SES families in ex- 
tracurricular organizations, adolescents from lower SES families who choose par- 
ticipate in extracurricular activities participate in adult civic and political activities 



at rates similar to their higher SES counterparts. Five studies have controlled for 
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parent SES and still produced positive correlations (Hanks 1981; Beck and 
Jennings 1982; Glanville 1999; Kirlin 2001; and Verba, Schlozman and Brady 
1995). Kirlin (2001) explored SES further by examining adult alumni from an ex- 
tracurricular organization who themselves were lower SES. Her results found the 
lower SES adults participated at rates similar to their higher SES alumni in all ac- 
tivities except giving campaign contributions. 

Fourth, and not surprisingly, studies that utilize a developmental approach 
to political socialization are providing the most insight into the relationship be- 
tween adolescent extracurricular participation and adult political engagement. As 
modeling becomes more sophisticated, and multiple wave panel data are available, 
the origins of adolescent participation and the life cycle implications of such par- 
ticipation are becoming more apparent. One recent effort is particularly notewor- 
thy. The work of Jennings and Stoker (2001) with multi-generational panel data 
has led them to conclude that the roots of adult voluntary participation are indeed 
planted in pre-adult experiences but, even more interestingly, that the impact of 
participation may not be felt until individuals are in the 30's and 40's. One of the 
limitations of some of the research to date, even panel studies finding positive re- 
lationships, is the limited time frames for which data are available. Some surveys 
study participants during high school but then conduct their follow-up as soon as 2 
years later. These shortcomings are discussed further in the methodology section. 

Two other findings are worth noting although they are not found as consis- 
tently as those above. Two researchers have found extracurricular activities are a 
more important predictor of adult political engagement than academic perform- 
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ance during high school (Hanks 1981; Smith 1999). Researchers have often sug- 
gested that more sociable individuals naturally join organizations and maintain 
their sociability into adulthood. However, Glanville (1999) found that personality 
characteristics such as sociability only partially accounted for the relationship be- 
tween extracurricular activities and adult civic engagement. This finding is tem- 
pered by the findings of other authors relative to adolescent self-selection into or- 
ganizations; these are discussed more fully below. 

Unanswered Questions and Conflicting Evidence 

While existing research provides some consistent and hopeful findings, a 
critical question remains unanswered by the current literature: why does the rela- 
tionship between adolescent extracurricular activities and adult political participa- 
tion exist? Is there causation or is some other force at work? Similar causal ques- 
tions are raised about the positive impacts of years of education on political par- 
ticipation (Galston 2001) and the linkages between associational involvement, 
trust and political participation generally (Stolle 1998). 

Two general approaches suggest different possible reasons for the relation- 
ship. One line of thinking, consistent with the mobilization approach (Rogers, Barb 
and Bultena 1975), suggests that participation provides opportunities to develop 
civic skills (Kirlin 2002; Verba, Schlozman and Brady 1995, Conover and Searing 
2002), network connections (Stolle and Hooghe 2002), or civic attitudes and hab- 
its (Youniss, McClellan and Yates 1997). While some of these ideas are supported 
by research, there are significant missing pieces. For example, while Verba, 
Schlozman and Brady (1995) found that civic skills were important for adult politi- 
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cal participation, and that adolescent extracurricular participation is correlated with 
adult political participation, they have no empirical evidence for the development 
of civic skills through extracurricular participation. Further, the notion of civic 
skills, while quite persuasive, is not consistently or well defined. A recent paper 
(Keeter, Andolina, Jenkins and Zukin 2002) reports on a survey conducted in 
Spring 2002 that includes several questions beginning to examine the civic skills of 
adolescents. However, in the absence of a clear definition of civic skills, and more 
complete analysis of recent data, the civic skill acquisition explanation remains un- 
derdeveloped and under analyzed. 

Those who suggest that mobilization occurs through the development of 
network connections during adolescence are on equally tentative ground. Here 
again. Verba, Schlozman and Brady's (1995) seminal work found an important re- 
lationship, this time between adult network connections and political participation. 
However, the relationship between adolescent networks and adult political partici- 
pation is as preliminary as is the relationship between civic skill development and 
adult political participation. Questions remain about whether the networks them- 
selves stay in place and serve important roles or whether the skill of developing 
network relationships is the crucial factor. Only one study (Stolle and Hooghe 
2002) explicitly suggests a relationship between adolescent network connections 
and adult political participation. They suggest networks play a role based on the 
fact that several self-selection factors were controlled; however, controlling for 
self-selection this leaves open the possibility of other explanations including civic 
skill development or other unidentified explanations. This work, like the Keeter et 
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al (2002) work on civic skills, is so new that it is not yet published. 

Another line of thinking, consistent with the selection model (Rogers, Barb 
and Bultena 1975) suggests that selection factors play a significant role in screen- 
ing adolescents into organizations, in effect selecting those that are already on a 
path towards civic involvement for adolescent extracurricular activities. In fact, 
participation in extracurricular activities varies significantly. First, high academic 
achievers report much higher rates of all types of extracurricular participation, 
both in school and out of school, than do low academic achievers (Haensly, Lup- 
kowski and Ediine 1986). Smith (1999) found that parental involvement in the 
school life of the adolescent is positively correlated with adolescent extracurricular 
activity and, subsequently, adult political participation. 

School and community factors also appear to influence adolescent participa- 
tion in extracurricular activities. Smaller school sizes provide more opportunities 
for participation, as does a smaller student-to-teacher ratio (McNeal 1999). Cono- 
ver and Searing (2002) found that participation rates are much higher for adoles- 
cents in rural and suburban communities than for urban or immigrant communi- 
ties. The limited number of "slots" for participation and formal and informal selec- 
tion criteria by faculty and peers can also lead to a small number of "hyper- 
networked" students who participate in multiple activities while most others are 
excluded (Quiroz, Gonzalez and Frank 1996). Finally, while Cuccia (1981) found 
participants in all types of extracurricular activities to have a more positive view of 
their school and politics generally, Eyier (1982) reported that a pre-disposition to 
interest in politics as well as self-confidence, were in place prior to adolescents 
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joining organizations, suggesting the phenomenon of "joiners" exists even in ado- 
lescence. 

Research supporting the selection hypothesis is compelling and suggests 
that longitudinal panel research may have to begin even earlier than high school in 
order to appropriately sort out the impacts of selection and mobilization. It also 
suggests the two approaches might learn from each other; while extracurricular 
research starting from the selection approach has explored very individualistic fac- 
tors such as feelings about school and self-confidence, the mobilization approach 
has focused on historically significant indicators of political engagement such as 
SES and parental political activities. A combination of the two approaches may be 
more productive. 

In summary, the existing research points positively to adolescent participa- 
tion in extracurricular activities as a gateway to adult political participation. How- 
ever, there are significant questions left unanswered and methodological issues 
must be addressed as we progress. 

Methodological Issues 

As with most research involving human subjects, the analysis and methods 
often fall short of answering the questions posed. Earlier research had two pri- 
mary problems; 1) recall issues when adults were asked to recall their activities 
during adolescence and 2) sample issues when only white males and/or college 
track students were studied, enhancing the self-selection issues already present in 
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this line of inquiry. Since the early research on extracurricular activities, the data 
sources have significantly improved. In particular, three longitudinal data sets 
(High School and Beyond, the National Education Longitudinal Study and the panel 
data collected by M. Kent Jennings and colleagues) have been successfully utilized 
to help overcome sample and recall biases. The Jennings data is proving useful in 
addressing the self-selection issues. The use of these databases has changed both 
the reliability of the data and our understanding of the socialization forces at work. 
Path analysis continues to be particularly useful for sorting out the direct and indi- 
rect effects of variables leading to and from adolescent extracurricular participa- 
tion. However, at least two significant issues remain. 

First, the recent Jennings and Stoker (2002) work highlights again 
that our timeframes for study may be woefully short. Political scientists have long 
understood that political participation is usually relatively low during college years 
but increases as individuals have children, buy homes, and settle into communi- 
ties, usually sometime in their thirties. Four panel studies include individuals over 
thirty in their work (Hanks 1981; Conway and Damico 2001; Jennings and Stoker 
2001; and Plutzer 2002) but only Jennings and Stokers most recent study includes 
individuals over 40 years old. Several studies with interesting findings are limited 
to individuals under 26, making their findings preliminary at best (Beck and 
Jennings 1982; Smith 1999; and Glanville 1999). 

Cross-sectional data are available for a wider range of adult ages but 
these are tempered by the recall biases (Verba, Schlozman and Brady 1995 and 
the control group for Laedwig and Thomas 1987) and self-selection because they 
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sample known alumni from organizations (Kirlin 2001 and Laedwig and Thomas 
1987). Longitudinal panel data will clearly be most advantageous in the long run 
but the individuals will require time to mature, meaning that some of our ques- 
tions will take years to answer. Additionally, as researchers change their under- 
standing of the types of questions and activities that prove important during high 
school, we will still be limited to existing data for our older panels. 

A second challenge of the existing research is the variety of defini- 
tions of important variables, in particular, extracurricular activity during high 
school and civic and political participation during adulthood. Existing research 
demonstrates important differences between instrumental and expressive organi- 
zations (with particular attention to sports) as precursors to civic and political par- 
ticipation, but not all research reports breakdowns in categories of organizations 
for adolescents. Most research also does not distinguish between membership and 
leadership in adolescent organizations, a possibly important factor. 

The question of what constitutes adult political participation is even 
more diffuse. Definitions of participation range from broad perspectives such as 
membership in community organizations to specific acts such as voting, talking 
about public issues or working on political campaigns or compilations of those acts. 
The clearest relationship appears to be between adolescent extracurricular partici- 
pation and adult associational membership. However, the linkages to other politi- 
cal behaviors are consistent with the exception of Plutzer (2002) who found no re- 
lationship between extracurricular activities and voting. Plutzer does not detail 
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what is meant by extracurricular activities and his results may be influenced by 
large numbers of participants in expressive organizations. 

The methodological issues are being quickly addressed by the advent 
of sophisticated modeling techniques and the use of longitudinal panel data. Clar- 
ity about "participation" at both the adolescent and adult levels is still needed. 

Research Questions 

So what does the literature tell us? The results are consistent in what they 
tell us and in what they leave unanswered. The correlation between adolescent 
extracurricular activities and adult participation is strong, but so is our uncertainty 
about causality. And if there is causality, what explains the impact of adolescent 
extracurricular participation? The final section of this review identifies three pri- 
mary questions warranting further research. 

First, the question of mobilization or selection warrants additional attention. 
Existing research suggests strongly that selection may be an important factor in 
adolescent extracurricular participation whether the origins of that selection are 
interest in politics, parental impacts through SES or community participation, 
school size, community type or recruitment by teachers and peers. A related 
question concerns the reason for the variation in impacts of different types of or- 
ganizations. While participation in instrumental organizations is correlated with 
later political behaviors, there is no such correlation for expressive organizations. 
The results hold true for both adolescent and adult organization participation and 
discerning the differences may help researchers clarify what is being provided by 
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organization participation that is of importance for political participation. 

Development models may hold the key to including both the mobilization 
and selection approaches. As Conover and Searling (2002) suggest, if we are in- 
terested in the practice of citizenship (rather than simply attitudes) the methods 
for study become more complex. Specifically they argue for a developmental 
model that understands both the ways in which political behavior develops over a 
time and the context within which the development takes place. More sophisti- 
cated longitudinal panel data sets will be an important contributor to this effort. 
Ultimately, I suspect that self-selection and mobilization will both play important 
roles in the march towards adult political participation. Sorting out them out 
should not be an either or proposition but rather an effort to utilize the powerful 
research from both perspectives to further our understanding. 

A second line of inquiry should seek to understand the impacts of extracur- 
ricular activities. We have at least three hypotheses about the impacts of extra- 
curricular activities (civic skill building, network development and attitude forma- 
tion) and at least two are worth pursuing. The notion of civic skill development is 
particularly intriguing because so many authors point to this as critical and yet we 
have only the most preliminary notions of what actually constitutes "civic skills". 
The most well developed definition of civic skills so far (Verba, Schlozman and 
Brady 1995) was designed for use with adults. No such scale exists for adoles- 
cents. The developmental approach to political socialization suggests that civic 
skill acquisition may also be developmental, requiring a model with differing ex- 
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pectations from differing age groups. A second hypothesis suggests that it is the 
formation of network relationships that becomes important for later civic engage- 
ment. Whether this is through specific long lasting relationships or whether the 
network impacts are mediated through the process of developing social trust or 
skills at network development, the concept has received considerably less atten- 
tion than civic skill development and warrants further study. 

The third hypothesis, that the development of civic attitudes is an important 
contributor to later civic behaviors, is weakly supported by the existing empirical 
literature. While attitudes are obviously one component of a politically active 
adult, the consistent disconnect between attitudes and behaviors make this line of 
work less promising as we have explored it to date. A more viable approach may 
be to identify the attitudinal indicators which can be married with civic skills; in 
other words, search out the factors that allow us to link attitudes with behaviors. 

The renewed interest in civic engagement, coupled with the diversity of 
fields that can contribute to our understanding of adolescent civic socialization, 
make this an opportune time to expand our knowledge. However, we will be bet- 
ter served by comprehensive, longitudinal research than by continuing to parse 
the broader question into discipline specific narrowly focused studies. True inter- 
disciplinary approaches provide both significant challenges and significant opportu- 
nities for researchers. In the case of adolescent political socialization generally, 
and the role of extracurricular activities specifically, the rewards may be rich for 
those willing to invest the time. 
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